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Vout. XVI. 


The Gospel .Testimony of Mother Ann 
Lee and the Elders, William Lee and 
James Whittaker. 

No. 3. 


Published expressly for the several Commu- 
nities of Believers in 1816. Rewritten by 
Ilenry C: Blinn. 

Etper John Hocknell, is justly 
ranked among the first founders of the 
United Society, and one of the princi- 
pal supporters of the gospel testimony 
in America. He was born in Cheshire, 
England, and was a man of respectable 
character, and a member of the Meth- 
odist Church. On receiving the faith 
as made known through Mother Ann 
and the Elders, he became a zealous 
and faithful Believer. 

ie was gifted in visions and revela- 
tions, and was’ an especial medium in 





the gift of healing. His wealth per- 
mitted him to be of great help to the 
Believers, even in a temporal view, and 
it was through his liberality that the 
little company were enabled to cross the 
ocean, from England to America, and 
subsequently to establish themselves in 
a permanent home in this country. 

He was known as a very honest, con- 
scientious and upright man, and faith- 
fully maintained this name through life. 

He deceased Feb. 27th 1799 at the 
age of 76 years. 

anther + iV Sere eae 

Davip MEACHAM was a: resident of 
the town of Enfield, in the State of 
Conn., where he owned a farm. He 
was a man of religious impressions, 
and hearing of the révival of the word 
of God among a people in the vicinity 
of Albany, he made arrangements to 
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visit them in the month of January 
1781. Mother Ann and the Elders re- 
ceived him very kindly, and soon made 
a favorable impression upon his mind, 
through the intelligence of their profes- 
sion. 

During this visit David became as 
one of the family, and saw the people 
in all their daily duties. In the relig- 
ious service he became fully convinced 
that the spirit of the living Christ had 
taken up its abode withthem. Their 
testimony was pointed against the sins 
of the world, and an encouragement for 
truth and righteousness. : 

At the close of the service he ob- 
tained an interview with Mother Ann 
and the Elders, and more particularly 
informed them of the object of his vis- 
it. Mother Ann remarked, ‘‘-David, 
God has called you to take up your 
cross and to obey the gospel of Christ. 
You should make an honest confession 
of your sins to God, and then forsake 
them forever, and in obedience to this 
spiritual light, God will have mercy on 
your soul.” 

David accepted the gift. It was a 
revelation of the spirit of God to his 
soul. He now saw with distinctness 
the strait and narrow path in which he 
must walk, as an evidence that he had 
renewed his life to God. On the fol- 
lowing day, Mother Ann again spoke to 
him in reference to his privilege. ‘‘If 
you are faithful to take up a full cross 
against ell sin, God will make you able 
to preach the gospel to the children 
of this world. You will meet witha 
great deal of opposition, even in your 
own home, but you must not be ashamed 
to own and to testify to your faith be- 
fore all men. God has called you in 
relation to the people where you live, 





and if you are faithful, he will raise up 
those who will love and honor him.” 

On his return home David met his 
father, who was an Elder in the Bap- 
tist church, and informed him of the 
journey that he had made. An inquiry 
was soon made about the religious peo- 
ple in Watervliet, and what he thought 
of them. David replied, ‘‘They are 
the only people of God, and the true 
church of Christ upon the earth. ” 

This sudden departure from the relig- 
ion of his father was received with as- 
tonishment. ‘* My son,” said he, ** you 
are deceived ; you are deluded.” Sev- 
eral ministers were called in conference 
with a hope of reclaiming the young 
man, but to no purpose. After several 
months of spiritual warfare with the 
priests and people, and the severe op- 
position of his father, he had the great 
satisfaction of seeing the blessed fruits 
of his consecrated labors. The testi- 
mony of the gospel found a permanent 
foundation in the hearts of many of the 
people in and near the town of Enfield. 
It was a feast of good things to David. 
as he could, with joy, witness the pass- 
ing away of the old heavens and earth 
in the midst of so great a noise. 

In May, 1780, Mother Ann and the 
Elders visited the towns of Washington, 
Grafton and Harvard in Mass., and En- 
field in Conn. David had long wanted 
the Elders to visit his home and the 
pleasant anticipation was about to be 
realized. He had hoped to enjoy the 
company of his gospel friends for a few 
days, but in this he was to be disap- 
pointed. The Elders had been in the 
place but a short time before there were 
rumors that a mob was gathering to 
molest them. To prevent anything un- 
pleasant, the Elders thought it prudent 
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to leave the place, as soon as they could 


conveniently. 
The Elders made another visit to En- 


field on the first of March, 1782, and 
remained ten days. Apart of this time 
, passed very pleasantly and satisfacto- 
rily, but on the second week a mob of 
two huudred persons statiuned them- 
selves before the house and threatened 
violence to the persons of the Elders 
unless they left the place, immediately. 

In Oct. 1782, the Elders made a 
third visit to Enfield under the charge 
of David Meacham. Soon after reach- 
ing his house, however, a fierce mob 
from the town of Somers, surrounded 
the building and iuhumanly committed 
many acts of violence. This might, 
very properly, be recorded as a religious 
persecution, as the leaders of the mob 
were baptized professors of the church, 
and respectable (?) men in society. 

In June 1783, David was in company 
with the Elders in the town of Shirley, 
Mass., when a mob had gathered to 
molest the Believers. He passed among 
them without fear, and through the 
kindness of his remarks obtained a 
good iufluencé over mavy minds that 
had come to do mischief. The leaders 
of the mob on learning this drove him 
into the house and forbid his preaching 
to any of the company. 

David followed the mob at.the time 
that Father James Whittaker was tied 
to a tree in the town of Harvard and so 
inhumanly scourged with rods. 


Duriug 
this shameful proceeding, David was 
thrown to the ground and held there, by 
several of the persecutors, till the whip- 
ping was finished. 





t A more extended account of this mob violence 
will be found in the article which speaks of the jour- 
ney through Preston, Windham, Strafford and 
Enfield. 


He was also at the trial of Mother 
Ann and the Elders before Eleazer 
Grant, a justice of the peace, in New 
Lebanon. In order to get David out of 
the way a warrant was issued to seize 
him, under the pretence that he had 
cruelly abused one of his own children. 
This malicious act soon ended in a mock 
trial and David was set free. 

This very worthy Believer occupied 
an honorable pcsition among his towns- 
men, as upright and honest, and by 
his ‘wealth stood independent of any 
that might be offered. On 
his acceptance of the armor of God, 
he became a bold and valiant soldier of 
the cross of Christ, and was for many 
years, at a subsequent date, the senior 
' Trustee in the Church of the Society at 
New Lebanon, N. Y. 


& 
> 


favors 





Joun FarrinecTon resided in the 
town of New Lebanon, N. Y. At the 
age of twenty years he made a visit to 
Watervliet to see Mother Ann and the 
Elders, of whom he had heard so much. 
He was at this time under deep relig- 
ious impressions, and receiving the full 
approbation of his parents, he went to 
test the ‘‘virtue and efficacy” of the 
religion of the Elders. 
May, 1780. 

Johu made a visit of several days, 
during which time he was deeply inter- 
ested in all that he saw and heard among 
this new order of people. The testi- 
mony of confessing and forsaking all 
sin had been clearly set forth by the El- 
ders so that every one present knew 
what it was to bring their deeds to the 
light and to be joined to the Lord in one 
spirit. 

He subsequently reported that he had 


This was in 





enjoyed everything that met his obser- 
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vation, and was real'y baptized into a 
new spirit. He now made arrange- 
ments to return to his home in New 
Lebanon, and informed the Elders that 
he should try and amend his life. 

To this the Believers replied ;—‘‘ All 
of your promises and resolutions to that 
end are very commendable, but by an 
honest confession of all sin, you will be 
better able to bear your cross and to re- 
new your life to God.” 

The love and confidence which had 
grown in the mind of this young Be- 
liever toward Mother Ann and the El- 
ders, gave him all assurance in their 
word, as his trustworthy, spiritual ad- 
visers. He had also become convinced 
that this was the requirement of God. 
and said he, ‘*I undertook it and made 
as honest a confession of all sin as I 
was able at that time. ” 


He then returned to his parents and 
became a zealous advocate of the word 
of God, and an able supporter of the 


principles that governed the work. 
** Mother Ann’s industry, prudence and 
economy,” said he, ** were equal to her 
humility aud charity; so that in all 
things she was a pattern of godliness 
and gave the evidence that she was a 
Mother, indeed, in every good word 
and work. As the Lord Jesus set an 
example of righteousness to all men, 
and instructed his disciples to follow ix 
his footsteps, in order to find acceptance 
with God; so Mother Ann set an exam- 
ple of righteousness to all women and 
instructed all her followers to take up 
the same cross in order to find their re- 
lation to Christ.” 

The incident related of John Farring- 
ton which took place while Mother Ann 
and the Elders were visiting at the 
home of his father is peculiarly charac- 





teristic of the man. He did not hesi- 
tate to face a mob of lawless characters 
that were in front of his father’s house. 
When they seized him, instead of fight- 
ing them, he cried out ‘‘ Love, love,” 
and his tormentors eried mockingly, 
‘*love, love.” As they increased their 
grip, John cried still louder, ‘* More 
love.” This so frustrated those who 
had John in charge, that they allowed 
him his freedom. ~He then delivered 
his message to them, and went into the 
house. 

When the Church was organized at 
New Lebanon, and the people estab- 
lished in the community relation, John 
Farrington was appointed the senior El- 
der, and for many years commanded the 
love and respect of all who lived in the 
Society, and to a great extent, of those 
who were not of the ordér.{ 

(To BE CONTINUED. ) 





} For an autobiographical sketch see ‘‘ The Mani- 
fisto, Aug. 1885. 





~~ 
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SHAKER SPIRITUALISM. 


ALONZO G. HOLLISTER. 


Nartvrat things typify spiritual things. 
In Christ, the offspring of God, is both 
Bridegroom and Bride. Jesus mani- 
fested the Bridegroom. The second in 
order, is the manifestation of the Bride. 
In a discourse delivered Christmas eve, 
before the Parker spiritualist fraternity 
in N. Y. City, after referring to the 
birth of a certain male child eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-five years ago, the speak- 
er remarked parenthetically, ‘*‘ What a 
pity to the race that it was not a female 
child, so that the influence of its name 
might have increased the lustrous kind- 
ness and patient gentleness of that por- 
tion of the rave which best exemplify 
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those loving qualities which render re- 
ligion essential.” 

This reference to woman and her 
implied capacity is an encouraging sign 
of the present growth of intelligence 
and liberal opinion. How brief the 
period, since her brothers or sisters 
have been willing to accept woman as a 
. religious ‘teacher, except for childhood. 
And how many even now, feel a lack in 
this line which their male teachers can- 
not supply to their heart’s content? 

One sufficient reason why the heaven 
anointed woman could not appear eight- 
een hundred years ago and make her im- 
press on the ages following, was the 
darkness and blindness of the human 
race, which required a man’s strength 
and lion like boldness, aided by the su- 
perior advantage of position which edu- 
cation and custom accorded the male 
teacher, to open the way—bv creating 
an atmosphere, or moral element and 
sentiment, 
mental and spiritual faculties could find 


in which woman’s higher 


activity, and unfold her capacity. 

This been accomplished 
through the anointed Jesus and his dis~i- 
ples, and the revolution of the ages, on 
the twenty niuth of February, A. D. 
seventeen hundred and thirty six, the 


having 


woman child was born, who, after she 
had grown to maturity and was baptized 
with the Holy Spirit, freed herselt from 
all earthly bonds, became a religious 
teacher and leader out of sin, (thus re- 
versing the example of the first woman 
we read of,) dispensed apostolic gifts, 
opened the way to the tree of life, re- 
vealed in her own character the Mother- 
hood of Deity as Jesus revealed the 
Fatherhood, and became that example 
to allthe Daughters of Gdd who seek 
the highest excellence, that Jesus is to 





the Sons. Through her labors, suffer- 
ing, and self-sacrifice for the good of 
others, the daughters are now able to 
stand on equal footing with the sons. 
She testified ‘‘The fullness of the 
Godhead dwells in womanhood bodily.” 
of herself ‘*I am Ann the 
‘*No man is my head but 


She said 
Word.” 
Christ Jesus, he is my head and Lord.” 
Ann means grace, or‘a gift. The first 
appearing of Christ beginning in a man, 
it was necessary that the second appear- 
ing should begin in a woman, to make 
man. and woman equal on the Christ 
plane of life. 

Ann testified that she saw a thousand 
in the world of spirits, to every one she 
sawin the body. She frequently testi- 
fied of seeing spirits rise from ‘the dead, 
(spirits dead to the Divine life and ig- 
norant of the things of God,) and come 
into the resurrection which is in Christ. 
Her immediate companions and sup- 
porters were gifted with seership in like 
manner, and all testified that the gospel 
of the kingdom of God was and is 
preached to spirits out of the body; 
‘*That they mav be judged according 
to men in the flesh, but live according to 
God in the spirit.” Also that spirits re- 
ceive and obey the gospel, and travel to 
that degree of purity as to be clothed in 
white robes. Ann finished her work in 
the body in Sept. seventeen hundred and 
eighty four, over one hundred years ago. 

Ann, her brother William, James 
Whittaker, John Hocknell and others, 
preached the gospel to spirits, and fre- 
quently made serious labors with them 
to teach them the right way. Others of 
our faith have done the same. These 
people were ‘* put to death in the flesh,” 
death to the rudimental life 
which binds to earth, 


natural, 


and were ** made 
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alive in spirit,” as Peter says of Jesus, 
‘‘in which also he went and preached to 
spirits in prison, who aforetime were 
disobedient, when the long suffering of 
Goi waited iu the days of Noah, while 
the ark was preparing.” 1 Peter, iii., 19. 

This prison isa state. Any one that 
is a slave to appetite, or passion, or to 
any evil habit, is a prisoner spiritually, 
in that state and degree to which he is 
enslaved. If he is ignorant too, of his 
own higher powers, and of the means of 
escape, he needs somebody, or a wise 
intelligence distinct from himself, to aid 
him. To open the prison doors and 
give the needed aid, to set the example 
and spread the light of a higher life, 
and also to minister the life to those will- 
ing to receive it, is the mission of Ann 
Lee and her disciples. 

She testified that she saw Jesus Christ 
and conversed with him daily face to 
face, as one friend converses with an- 
other, and I never heard of any one 
who knew her intimately, feeling dis- 
posed to question her testimony. She 
testified to having seen‘the. Apostles and 
Prophets, and her disciples, of all ages 
from infancy to gray hairs, including 
preachers and many heads of families, 
and some of collegiate education, be- 
lieved her message, and renounced the 
honors, riches, pleasures, rewards and 
ambitions of the world, to practice her 
teaching through life. 

I recently saw a question that was ask- 
ed and answered at the Banner of Light 
free circle, as to what became of the 
body of Jesus, after it was entombed. 
The same question being asked of Ann 
Lee, she answered that it was dissolved, 
and each part went to its own . element. 
It is evident from the New Testament 





record that great spirit power was mani- 


fested in those days, sufficient to accom- 
plish anything necessary to convince 
honest inquirers, same as there is now. 
About a year after the opening of her 
testimony in America, she reproved 
some for their hardness -and unbelief, 
and referred to the unbelieving Jews in 
Christ’s first appearing. Said ‘* Even 
his own disciples after he rose from the 
dead, though he had often told them he 
should rise the third day, believed it not. 
They would not believe that he had 
risen because he appeared first to a wom- 
an! 
the words of Mary seemed to them like 
idle tales! His appearing first to a 
woman. showed that his second coming 
would be ina woman.” She often said 
‘*T feel the blood of Christ running 
through my soul and body, washing me ; 
Him do I acknowledge as my head and 
Lord.” Christ, observe, is spirit, and 
his body is not dead but living. ‘* The 
blood is the life thereof.” 
(To Be ConTINUED ) 


So great was their unbelief that 


, 


¥. —~+>> : 
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THE GOSPEL OF OHRIST 


JOSEPH WOODS. 





- Tue gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation to every one who believes 
and obeys it. Whoever they may be 
that profess to be his fotlowers, if they 
do not find that power of God, which 
saves from sin, the reason is obvious; 
they have not made the sacrifice which 
the gospel requires. 

They have not forsaken all that they 
had, and their own carnal lives, also, 
which includes their lusts, their appetites 
and their passions in every form. There 
is still a fixed determination in their 
minds, as there was in the case of Ana- 
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nias, and Sapphira, to hold back a part 
of the price, to use for the gratification 
of some indulgence, in that which the 
gospel of Jesus Christ does not allow. 
Finding they are not saved from sin, 
they doubt the saving power of the gos- 
pel, and hold fast to their most easily be- 
_setting sin. Atthe same time they pray 
to God that He would help them to over- 
come those darling sins which they daily 
roll as a sweet morsel under their tongues 
with a determination to continue in them. 

Why should they try to deceive them- 
selves or others? The wages of sin al- 
ways was death. God is not mocked. 
What a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. The gospel of Christ if lived, 
practically, always did and always will 
save the soul from sin. This was the 
mission of Jesus,—To save his people 
from their sins: not in their sins, as this 
is not the salvation of God. 

A sinner must reap what he has sown. 
The hand of the Lord is not shortened 
that it cannot save all who come unto 
Him in the way of his appointment. 
Whoever lacks wisdom in these things, 
let him ask of God, in his appointed or- 
der, and it shall be given him, for He 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraid- 
eth not. 

Canterbury, N. Il. 


~ 
+} 


SOIENCE and RELIGION. 


OLIVER C. HAMPTON. 





THERE never was, is not now; and 
never will be any antagonism or conflict 
between Science and Religion. | Noth- 


ing but sheer ignorance in any man 
s 


could suggest such a possibility. To 
completely disprove such a statement, 
and annihilate at once all the silly argu- 
ments based upon it, it is only necessary 





to say, thatall truth is of, and from God 
and God cannot antagonize Himself. 
If this is not so, there is no truth, no 
reason, no sense, 00 anything. 

The faculty of Reason (which is 
merely a comparison and mental manip- 
ulation of ideas already possessed, and 
derived mostly if not wholly from exter- 
nal experiences) is a verity and a useful 
one. But the sublime faculty of Intui- 
tion with its inspirations aud sequences 
is just as much and as really a verity of 
consciousness as the other, and infinitely 
more reliable. Pure reason cannot con- 
flict with pure Intuition, because both 
are of God and agree with the Supreme 
Intelligence and any two things, which 
agree with a third, must agree with each 
other. False reasoning and false Inspi- 
rational Intuitions growing out of un- 
developed mental and spiritual conditions 
need not be numed in thisessay. They 
are not verities but phantasms. Through 
the sublime faculty called Intuition, the 
most sublime and stupendous truths have 
been suggested to mar in all past ages 
of his history and still continue to be 
and will forever. They photograph 
themselves upon the dial plate of his 
consciousness instantaneously, before 
slowly plodding reason has time to ma- 
nipulate them or even look at them 
through her mechanical lens called Log- 
ic. But give Reason aud Science time 
enough, and they will be found uniform- 
ly on the side of the sublimer faculty of 
Spiritual Intuitisn, and never in conflict 
therewith. 

All truth as comprehended by finite 
man, must necessarily be more or less 
tainted with the feculence of error and 
the beautiful process of Evolution will 
be necessary to gradually fan away this 
feculence throughout all time and through 
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the interminable cycles of Eternity. 
The canons of logic may answer the 
purpose of dove-tailing arguments to- 
gether in order to reach a certain given, 
and often foregone conclusion. But 
without the help and kindly co-operation 
of Inspirational Intuitions did the cold 
cast steel canons of logic ever satisfy 
any mind? And if they did what kind 


of a mind wasit? It waz a cold-blood- 


ed angular temperament, all intellect and 


not one bit of emotioual sentiment or 
kindly and charitable warmth of spirit. 
Such are metaphysical monstrosities. 
We need not wish to belong to that cat- 
egory of intellects. 

The best mode of development we 
can adopt is to become if possible equal- 
ly perfect, physically, scientifically, spir- 
itually. An excess of life—intellect—or 
emotion is sure to be disastrous sooner 


or later. But if philosophically devel- 


oped as above suggested, there is no 


danger not even a possibility of auy an- 
tagonism or conflict resulting between 
our Religion and our scientific attain- 
ments. In fact this is the way to ‘‘seek 
first” (and last) tie kingdom of Heaven 
and its Righteousness, and theonly way. 
Any development different from this 
whereby any one or more of these three 
d2partments of our being is sacrificed to 
the others, must result in arrested devel- 
opment of the neglected departments and 
hideous monstrosity. Happiness and 
bliss arise from the practice of temper- 
ance in all directions and excess in none. 
Let us lears and practice every physio- 
logical law and keep our health at a 
standard which will enable us to labor 
for the good of others. Let us learn all 
possible science which will in any way 
directly or indirectly do good to our 
Brethren and Sisters temporally or in- 





tellectually. Let us learn and practice 
all mancer of religious truth which cau 
be brought practically to bear upon the 
progress of our Brethren and Sisters in 
holiness and happiness ;--all that will 
comfort them in affliction, cheer them in 
forsaken hours; all that will enable us 
to weep with the sorrowful—rejoice 


with the jo; ful—all that will make us - 


forgive and love our enemies as readily 
as our friends. And let us once and 
forever shut down on this nonsense 
about a conflict between science and re- 
ligion and rather look upon them as 


counterparts in the Divine Scheme of 


Providence to help us on to higher and 
higher attitudes of happiness and glory ; 
as two sides of the same shining road 
leading to the sublime presence of ‘Him 
who inbabiteth Eternity ;” whose dual 
name and nature is Wisdom and Love ; 
and from whom originates all Religion 
and all Science. 
Union Village, Ohio. 
po ea 
JUSTICE. 


Wirnour perfection of my own 

Why should I chide an erring hand? 

To do, as by I would be done 

A golden rule should ever stand, 

These weights so just, they balance true, 
And bring us friend and foe to bear, 
For each aud all we kindly do, 

And in return true justice share.— M/. W. 


eee oe eee 
THE BROOKLET. 


ARABELLA SHEPARD. 


Tuts lone retreat, this humble nook, 
Glides sweetly by a rippling brook, 
And speaks in language as it goes, 
To quell earth’s sorrows and its woes. 


It lulls to rest while murmuring by, 
And calms the soul in sweet reply ; 

We close our eyes on things below, 
While inspiration here doth flow. 
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Silence here doth hold her power, 
In this sequestered lowly bower, 
No gross intrusion here weffind ; 
To annoy at all a peaceful mind. 
North Union, Ohio. 


y~ 
or 





Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 


MARTHA J. ANDERSON. 


— 


Nor from the seclusion of the hermit- 
age, the cloister of the monk, the studio 
of the misanthrope, or the tub of the 
eynic philospher came this fervid excla- 
mation ; but, from the gilded palace of 
one of earth’s lauded potantates; the 
greatest, and wisest of his time. 

It was in his power to gather to him- 
self, all that would seem necessary to fill 
up the measure of human joy and hap- 
piness, as is so minutely and graphical- 
ly described in Ecclesiastes. Follow 
the story of the preacher ; trace the pic- 
ture. All that art, skill and labor could 
devise, to please the eye ; all that music, 
revelry and mirth could bring, to delight 
and captivate the senses ; yet, in the ac- 
me of power and glory, he exclaims. 
** All is vanity !” 

Pleasure and folly, leave the soul like 
an emptied vessel. Truth and righteous- 
ness alone, can fill the aching void of 
the human heart. : 

Queen Elizabeth when dying, uttered 
in anguish. Oh for a moment of time! 
The royal honors of her court, and the 
fawning flattery of favorites, failed to 
give her soul peace. One moment spent 
aright would have been more precious, 
than the seventeen days of banqueting 
and entertainment at Kenilworth Castle, 
when the hands moved not on the dial 
from the first hour of the feast. 

But, ‘* Time and tide wait for no one,” 
however great and exalted their position 





among men; and if human beings 
squander their precious life in sensual 
pleasure, they will find at its close, that 
the giant terrors of remorse and fear 


| will seize their unrepentant souls and 


plunge them in darkness and distress. 

Time’s perishable treasures, can new- 
er satisfy the longings of the immortal 
spirit. Those who gather to themselves 
great riches, often suffer poverty of soul, 
and feel at the close of their mortal ca- 
reer, that all is vanity, and vexation of 
spirit ; because great abilities have been 
used to subserve earthly purposes, to 
gratify ambition and avarice, at the ex- 
pense of their nobler faculties, which 
have been dwarfed and buried in materi- 
ality. When such pass the border land 
into the inner realm of being, leaving 
all, wealth, emolument, fame and grand- 
eur, they feel a blank in life; an utter 
destitution of spirit; a realization that 
they will stand, perhaps, on a par with 
their humblest servant; fer, in the land 
of souls, all distinctions are leveled, save 
absolute worth. 

Our eternal mansion in the heavens, 
can only be built by good deeds. Our 
inheritance there, is the substance of 
virtue practiced here. 

They do not vainly strive, who fear 
God, keep His commandments and love 
their fellow men. Such can look on 
their labors here with satisfaction, and 
feel no anxiety about the future; for, 
blessed is the reward of the just, the 
peace of the upright, and the joy of the 
pure in heart. 

Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 
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Ir is for our soul’s interest, that we prac~ 
tice the beautiful precepts, and cultivate the 
refining sentiments of a truly religious life. 

—H.J.A. 
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MORAL OHARAOTER. 


MATMLDA J. TATTERTON. 


THERE is nothing which adds so much 
to the power of man, as a good moral 
character. It is more thar health or 
happiness. Kt dignifies and exalts in 
every condition of life. Such a charac- 
ter is more to be desired than fame or 
renown. It makes a man free and in- 


dependent, a man’s moral character in- | 


fluences largely his manners towards oth- 
ers, and if he possess the self-respect 
that comes from following convictions of 
right, easily becomes a power for good. 

Strength of character is not mere 
strength of strong feelings. It is un- 
yielding resistance to whatever would 
disconcert from without, or within. 
Character is eternal. hence, the necessity 
of commenging in childhood, being con- 
stant in youth, devoted in manhoed, thus 
wisely maturing in age, a character free 
from all blight. Finally in thought and 
act, so live that daily growth of soul and 
body, may ever tend in the direction of 
perfection. 

Canterbury, N. #2. 


a 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


LOUIS BASTING. 





Wuen Diocletian became emperor of 
Rome iy 284 A. D. the empire was _be- 
ing assailed from all sides; in Britain, 
France and Spain, in Asia, Africa and 
Hungary, war raged universally. 
Though a most able and determined 
ruler, he found the task too great to 
govern such a vast territory single 
handed. He therefore divided the gov- 
ernment with three associated governors ; 
and after having reigned for twenty one 
years, he resigned his august office and 





betook himself to raising cabbages, en- 
joying more genuine happiness in this 
simple employment than he ever did 
while wearing the imperial crown. His 
successor, Constantius, also divided the 
empire, taking for his share Britain, 
France and Spain. Before his death, 
which took place at York, he appointed, 
in 306. his son Constantine, the subject 
of this sketch, his successor. 
Constantine was born at Nuissus, in 
modern Servia. His childhood and 
youth were spent amid stirring seenes of 
camp life and warfare. His education 
was wholly military. At the early age 
of seventeen years, we hear of his dis- 
tinguishing himself in Egypt, and later 
on in Persia. His talents were such as 
to procure him the enmity of Galerius, 
one of the associate Cesars,- who dis- 
cerned in him a pessible future rival for 
power, and who therefore sought to de- 
stroy him. Constantine had to flee for 
his life to his father in Britain. He 
remained nine years in England after his 
father’s death, ruling with vigor and 
wisdom. Then trouble began. Max- 
entius, whose residence was at Rome, 
not being satisfied with his share of 
government and aiming at universal do- 
minion, made war upon him. Constan- 
tine was compelled, in self-defence, to 
appeal to arms. Successively he de- 
feated, not only Maxentius, but four 
additional claimants for the imperial 
throne. In 328 he was sole emperor of 
Rome. For fourteen years he controlled 
the complicated affairs of government 
with a degree of energy and statesman- 
ship that compels admiration. His 
brilliant generalship forced the barbari- 
ans to respect the frontiers; and his 
politival sagacity and vigorous adminis- 
tration restored the internal relations of 
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the empire to order and prosperity. In 
two particular instances was his remark- 
able comprehension of facts, and his 
ability to understand the signs of the 
times, displayed. : 

The city of Rome had become utterly 
corrupt ; its vast population approached 
two millious in number, the majority 
being paupers and slaves; it was divid- 
ed into turbulent factious whose conten- 
tions seriously interfered with orderly 
goveroment # These considerations in- 
duced Constantine to make Constantino- 
ple the capitol, where he could create 
conditions suitable to his purposes. 
The future proved his wisdom; for 
Constantinople remained the seat of the 
Eastern Empire for more than a thou- 
sand years after Rome had fallen before 
the Goths. 

Constantine recognized Christianity as 
a lawful religion. He has often been 
charged with being the originator of the 
system uniting church and state, and lu- 
rid imaginations have declaimed with 
much turgidity of enunciation, endeav- 
oring to identify him with the anti-christ 
of the Apocalypse, or something dread- 
ful of that sort. It is a most unjust 
accusation, not at all supported by his- 
torical fucts. After Constantine had 
defeated Maxentius at the Milvian 
bridge, the Roman senate met him in 
procession and conferred the dignity of 
Pontifex Maximus, i. e. chief-priest, 
upon him. Nor was he the first in 
whose person supreme political and re- 
ligious power was united. We find all 
through Roman history the closest pos- 
sible attachment of ecclesiastical and 
civil matters. Romulus was priest as 
well as kimg, and so were all his suc- 
cessors. Under the republic the priestly 
offices were sought for and obtained by 





politicians in the same manner as other 
offices. The senate decreed the ereetion 
of the temples, provided for their main- 
tenance, and paid the salaries of the 
priests. When Hannibal was threaten- 
ing Rome, the senate ordered four per- 
sons to be buried alive to appease the 
angry gods! 

Constantine was head of the church, 
not by usurpation, but by time honored 
law and custom; he was the heir of a 
system that had been growing for ten 
centuries—not the inventor of it; and 
being a patriot and a man of much 
common sense, he used the great power 
placed in his hands by circumstances, or 
if you please, by Providence, te the - 
best of his ability for the good of his 
people. He was little concerned what 
form religion assumed, but he insisted 
upon order in the state. He had per- 
ceived that the worship of the gods had 
lost its hold upon the people ® a large 
degree, especially among the. educated 
classes. Cato the Stoic had said long 


ago that one augur could not meet an- 
other in the street without laughing. 
He had also perceived. that Christianity 
was a power of too much magnitude to 
be suppressed; for in spite of three 
ceuturies of persecution it had steadily 


grown in influence and importance. 
When he therefore recegnized it as the 
state religion, he did so as a statesman 
and for political reasons—with its ethics 
and doctrines he was in no wise con- 
cerned. Julian, his successor, attempt- 
ed to re-establish paganism, but failed 
ignominiously ; thus again the sound- 
ness of Constantine’s judgment was 
demonstrated. 

In auswer to the accusation that he 
himself was not a Christian, it may be 
said that he did not profess to be one. 
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All that is known about it is that he 
was baptized on his death-bed, whic!) 
may have been an incident somewhat 
analagous to what took place in our 
time. Whey Ulysses S. Grant lay un- 
conscious in one of the crises that pre- 
ceded his final dissolution, his friend, 
the Rev. Dr. Newman baptized him 
with water. When told afterward of 
what had been done, he is said to have 
remarked: **O, well! its all right; I 
have thought of this thing- before.” 

The difference between Grant and 
Constantine is the difference between 
the 4th and 19th ceuturies. Both were 
great men; both did the work of their 
day and time with energy and devotion. 
Christianity and civilization are under 
great obligations to them; yet neither 
of them cared for the form of religion, 
and neither the first Christian emperor, 
nor the great American general, were 
Christians according to the high stand- 
ard of the New Testamevt. But 
who is? 

Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 
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WHILE WE MAY. 


Tux hands are such dear hands, 

They are so full, they turn at our demands, 

So often they reach out, 

With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times; they do 

So very many things for me, for you— 

If their fond wills mistake, 

We well may bend J not break. 

They are such fond, frail lips 

That speak to us, Pray, if lovg strips 

Them of deception many times, 

Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow or quick, or out of place, but dear 
Because the lips are no more here. 

They are such dear familiar feet that go 

Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake, 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 


‘the mouth speaketh.” 





Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

No turning quickly to impute, 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—Can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 

So many little faults we find, 

We see them; for not blind 

Is love, butif youandI , 

Perhaps remember them some by-and-by, 
They will not be 

F:.ults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways, mistakes, or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things—yes hours, 
We.see things so differently in suns and showers, 
Mistaken words to-night 


May be so cherished by tomorrow’s light. 


We may be patient; for we know 
There’s such a little way to go.— Selected, 


Enfield, Conu. 1886. 

Dear CHILDREN :—*‘‘ Love oue an- 
other, for love is of.God.” Adorn the 
chambers of your hearts with virtue, 
truth, and patience. Give beauty and 
happiness to the future by dai'y acts of 
kindness, by tender charities, by deeds 
of love. These will make beautiful the 
mnsiou prepared for you above. Lov- 
ing deeds and kind words never die. 
Every time you speak a gentle word, or 
do a right act from a right motive, you 
are adding beauty to the garment your 
soul wears, and ou the contrary, every- 
time you do a wrong act or speak au 
unkind word, you are defacing that gar- 
ment. Loving acts and kind words are 
the stepping stones to heaven. Pure 
love is the fruit of the spirit. ‘* More 
love is needed.” If you love each oth- 
er purely, your language will bear the 
evidence of love and truth. 

‘¢*Out of the abundance of the heart 
If you put in 
practice heavenly love, you firmly im- 
plant that love, and it becomes strength- 
ened as you cherish it. If your lives 
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are full of purity, your hearts will be 
full of love. Deeds of sympathy, words 
of love and encouragement to each other, 
are tending to your spiritual elevation. 

Hold fast that which is pure in your 
own hearts, lose nothing which adds _ to 
the loveliness of your characters, but 
keep a clear conscience, and you will 
shine as jewels in God’s Kingdom. It 
is the nature of purity to shine. Grow 
better, purer, more true and loving. 
Love is the great teacher of all good, 
for God is love. Your Brother, 

Daniel Orcutt. 


a oe 


ARISTOCRAOY. 

Aristocracy of blood, priority, the 
accident of birth, arrogates to itself su- 
periority, and looks upon, and values its 
supposed inferiors much as it would a 
dog, or a horse, for their usefulness and 
fidelity in doing menial service. 

In education it vaunts itself on its su- 
perior acquirements and capacious mind, 
which containsall that is worth knowing. 
Its wealth of knowledge is so great it 
can afford to be lavish, yea, prodigal 
with its large fund of advice. 

In wealth it is proud, exacting, wear- 
ing a badly fitting superficial dignity, 
claims the right of way everywhere, 
values itself by its dollars and cents. 
But when considered as a mam, is as 
worthless as a rag baby. 

In official position its language is ; 
I alone am fit for this trust, subordinates 
all things. Not servant, but master— 
despot. Were it not for my high ability 
this thing would be a failure—a total 
wreck, And with a suggestive nod of 
the head, when I’m gone we'll see ! 

Iu religion it is piety and sycophants 





towards God, and impudence and tyranny 
towards men. Would assume partner- 
ship with the deities, and instruct them 
how to deal with the lower grade of caste. 

Socially it is pure unmitigated caste, 
associates with none but its equals, and 
they are scarce, and jealously recognized. 
Is born earlier, more learned, refined, 
richer and superior in all things, will 
carry itself so that others may feel their 
inferiority. 

At home is boss, and all will be made 
to feel the majesty of its presence. It 
cares nothing for justice, or equality ; 
maintains a boorish dignity, and cares 
nothing for the rules of etiquette, or re- 
fined mauners. Plays hog in the parlor, 
kitchen, and especially at table selects 
the food best fitted to its palate. 

At church it affects unalloyed devo- 
tion. Is in partnership with Jesus since 
he is dressed up so as to appear respect- 
able in the company of hypocrites. It 
ignores the evidence of true religion. 
‘*To the poor the gospel is preached.” 

And finally comes to the cross roads 
where its blind-board of self-conceit pre- 
vents its seeing on a level with its fel- 
lows, and butts its head alike against 
them, anda stone post, and wonders 
why such obstacles are in his way. 

Aristocracy has three distinct phases. 
Conceit con-eded privilege, and vanity, 
and falsely thinks it is dignity, when it 
is supreme foolishness in contrast with 
natural dignity. The priest aud the 
Samaritan. 

Democracy lives close to nature, on 
the green carpet of earth, in the genial 
atmosphere that breathes life alike into 
every flower. 

Aristocracy is a child of the frigid 
zone, and freezes whatever it touches, 
— Selected. 
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AN AUTUMN VISIT TO SHAKER VILLAGE. 


Tae autumn chill is in the air 

The flowers are slowly dying, 

’Tis good bye summer everywhere, 
The leaves are turning celors rare, 
The birds are southward flying. 

While traveling in New York State in the 
Autumn of 1885 I had opportunity to visit 
the Shakers at Watervlie: of which I readily 
availed myself. The lady with whom I went, 
had been there several times, and had some 
acquaintance with the people. 

Having myself spent a portion of my child- 
hood in a shaker community and although 
twenty five years have elapsed since, still, 
my recollections of this people are as distinct 
as possible. The day of my visit was a per- 
fect one for the time of the year. The crisp- 


ness of the morning air told of coming frosts 
while the balmy warmth of mid-day sunshine 
made it seem that summer was giving autumn 
a place with reluctance, and lingering regret. 
The country through which we rode was rich 
with beautiful orchards, where the trees fair- 
ly bent beneath their burden of fruit; these 


were succeeded by fields where the story of 
a plentiful harvest was told by heaps of yel- 
low corn and golden pumpkins. Even the 
golden rod and frost flower made the road- 
side gay, while the woods were gorgeous with 
every hue that can charm the eye and capti- 
vate the artistic soul. At length we came to 
our destination and 

‘I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 

Above the green elms that a village was near 
And I said if there’s peace to be found in the world, 

The heart that is humble may look for it here.” 

And we were in Shaker Village, there was 
a feeling of peace and rest in the very air 
We went to the Second Family and were re- 
ceived with such a genuine welcome that I 
felt like one come home after long years of 
wandering. 

We were subsequently shown into the neat- 
est of neat rooms to await our dinner which 
they told us would be prepared very soon. 
Sister Nancy who came to show us to the din- 
ing room in simple hospitality made us kind- 
ly welcome. I cannot give the bill of fare— 
suffice it to say, the viands were abundant 
and appetizing and we did the good things be- 
fore us ample justice. 





After dinner the Eldresses came to show us 
around the buildings where everything was 
in perfect order. We entered one room 
where some young sisters kindly sang for us 
while one of them played the cabinet organ. 
At my request they also very kindly sang me 
an old fashio-ed melody which made the 
years so melt away, that I could almost fan- 
cy myself again a Shaker sister like them- 
selves crowned with the snowy cap and wear- 
ing the quaint kerchief. 

They then*conducted us out through the 
garden where although most of the produce 
had been already harvested there was much 
left to admire. There were barberries grow- 
ing in abundance the largest I had ever seen 
some of which they gave us. I have mjne 
yet the fruit still being red and perfect. 

Returning again to the office which was 
our starting point we parted from them with 
a kind farewell and a cordial invitation to 
visit them again. 

The entire interview could ndt have lastéd 
two hours yet as long as memory shall keep 
its place in my heart I shall remember the 
noble Eldress and her gentle companion Sis- 
ter R. yea and love them too. When we 
started homeward I felt I was leaving dear 
friends. I could not but feel that theirs was 
a peace which the world could neither give 
nor take away. We left the dear sisters with 
a blessing and a kind good night.—A.P.C. 


+4>> 
ae 


{ Contributed by G. B. Avery. ] 
“THE TONGUE GUARD SOCIETY.” 
A novet Society started in Hart- 
ford, Conn., a short time ago, has led to 
the formation of similar societies in 
many places; the motto, and constitu- 
tion given below show the aim of the 
society. 
If aught good thou canst not say, 
Of thy brother, foe or friend, 
Take thou then the silent way, 
Lest in word, thou shouldst offend. 
ArtIcLE, 1. The name of this asso- 
ciation shall be ‘* The Tongue Guard 
Society.” 
Art. 2. Any person may become a 
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member of this society, by signipg 
the constitution and conforming to 
to its rules. 
Art. 3. We, the undersigned, pledge 
ourselves to endeavor to speak no 
evil of any one. 

Arr. 4. Should we, however, through 
carelessness, break our pledge, we 
agree for each and every offence to 
forfeit the sum of one cent. The 
money so forfeited to be placed in a 
box reserved for this purpose, and 
to be expended, semi-annually, for 
charitable objects. (For our Shak- 
er Societies we would suggest, as a 
penalty, going to the person slan- 
dered, if accessible, and confess it ; 


Was it talking to my neighbors, 
Weighing all their hopes and cares, 
And too full of idle gossip, 
Well to mind my own affairs? 
Did I fret away the minutes, 
Was I murmuring, was I cross? 
Where could all my sense. have flown to, 
That I met with such a loss? 
For my hour was a jewel, 
And with sixty small ones set; 
Round each minute sixty seconds 
Make the radiance brighter yet. 
They could buy me, O! what riches, 
And, what wisdom they could bring; 
Each was worth in its trne value, 
All the jewels of a king. 
For the Lord would give me something 
If I went to him, for each. 
O, how precious those short lessons 


if not accessible, to the Elders, and He can in a minute teach! 


confess it. ) 

Art. 5. We also agree to use our 
best endeavors to increase the mem- 
bership of this society in our town, 
and, to assist in organizing socie- 
ties in other places. 

Art. 6. It is, however, understood, 
that, when called upou (by proper 
authorities and from pure and good 
motives) to give our opinion of the 
character of another, it shall be 
done in truth, remembering in what 
we say, the scripture injunction, 
‘* Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you. ” 

Day Star, N. Y. 1886. 


+ A PornteD REPLY OF THE DuKE oF WEL- 

EF LInGToN.—The Duke of Wellington, who 

THE LINK OF GOLD. had resided in the East, was gravely asked 

by a young clergyman, ‘‘Does not your 

grace think it almost useless and extravagant 

to preach the gospel to the Hindoos?” The 

duke immediately rejoined, ‘‘Look, sir, to 

your marching orders, ‘Preach the gospel to 
every creature.’” Mark xvi., 15. 


, how grand those views of glory 
Which a second can make known! 
O, my hour—O, my minutes, 
Nevermore, alas, my own! 
Some I might have well invested 
Other people’s lives to bless ; 
Those bright mements wisely traded, 
Purchase healing for distress. : 
O, has anybody seen it, 
Seen niy precious hour of gold? 
I would go to buy another, 
But such treasures are not sold. 
God prepared for me a number, 
Just how few I do not know; 
Did he give them for no purpose 
But that I should lose them so? 
—The Catholic. 
OR SAE Ee SE ESE 





‘* Lost ”—somewhere—a golden hour 
Of this glowing spring-like day ; 

Since the sunrise, ere the sunset, 
Ihave lost it on my way. 

Was it when [ sat and lo tered— 
That short chain of such great cost, 

Slipping idly through my fingers, 
That my golden hour was lost? 





~2> 
or 





Blessed are the pure in heart. 
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OUR DUTY. 








WHATEVER may be moving in the at- 
mosphere of the world, whether in the 
interests of morality, of science or of 
religion, we as Christian Believers have 
an imperative duty before God and 
man, which can never be compassed by 
any spirit of less magnitude than that of 
the revelation of God’s love. 

In the Babel influences that are so 
thoroughly operative in the world of to- 
day, the voices of the scientifically re- 
ligious and the religiously scientific are 
heard on every hand, and those who 
would willingly work are often paralyzed 
through fear of an uncertainty. 

In the effort that some make to reach 
the kingdom of God by passing aloug 
by the side of the bruad way, every de- 
vice is sought out that shall contribute 
one ray of support to their fallacious 
hope, while the simple life of the cross 
of Christ and the practical righteousness 
which that life brings is ignorantly or 
carelessly thrown aside. 

That, we live in a wonderful age is 





not to be denied and that there may be 


some lessons eminently worthy for us to 
learn, cannot be denied. The history of 
the world in its every department where 
nature is manifested, is treasured as of 
inestimable value for the perusal of the 
present generation. It may well be 
called the storehouse of what has trans- 
pired during the creation of God, an¢@ it 
may at the same time enlarge the mind 
of man with much earthly wisdom. Its 
place is as legitimately arranged in the 
econ-my of God’s plan as are the gifts 
of greater value. ‘The whole of crea- 
tion is a beautiful miracle of law and 
order which has never been solved. It 
is one ot the ‘‘ great things, past find‘ng 
out.” 

But the lessons of self-sacrifice, of 
love and of righteousness should be gar- 
uered with equally as much interest and 
preserved for present and future benefit 
with the same assiduous care. If the 
good words that have been spoken are 
never lost, then the good deeds may be, 
without doubt, quite as imperishable, 
and we have urgent need to harvest into 
well disciplined minds, all that comes 
within our circle of spiritual actien. 

As we learn that God is the same 
yesterday, today and forever, so is all 
that is of God. The manifestations of 
words or deeds of three thousand years 
ago, if they were the outgrowth of that 
wisdom which comes from above and 
tend to ‘‘ ways of pleasantness and to 
paths of peace,” they can never grow 
old. How much we need their influence. 

In securing these treasures we secure 
imperishable riches and the confusion of 
tongues, so like the mist of the morning 
soon vanishes, and the highway to the 
kingdom of God becomes as plainly and 
as clearly set forth in the souls of the 
righteous as the glory of the sun at 
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noonday. Having this knowledge of 
the kingdom, we ask, Why? Why 
should any one who has left the ‘+ house 
of bondage” ever return to Egypt to ac- 
quire knowledge (?) in righteousness ? 
Why neglect the treasures of God at 
our own threshold, to gather those on 
the shore of the dead sea? Herein is 
the mystery. 

The listening to the multitude of dis- 
cordant voices that so strongly arise in 
favor of their own respective, selfish 
whims or anti-religious traditions, is 
equally as mysterious. Like the plague 
frogs that fell upon the homes of the 
Egyptians, these conditions may, for a 
season, not only prove, quite annoying 
but may to our great sorrow work a 
permanent injury. 

Let us have the confidence of the 
Apostle who accepted into his soul God’s 
truth and light, and through this made 
his life one of practical righteousness. 
A confidence that shall inspire all who 
are engaged in the same divine work, to 
declare, ** We know we are of God.” 





Sanitary. 





EATING TOO MUCH. 

Tue average farmer and farm laborer are 
chargeable with two failings, which injure 
health and shorten life, both heir-looms of 
the highly barbarous feudal ages just referred 
to. They eat too much and bathe too little. 
Some of the food is objectionable as ta the 
quality, but the quality is less harmful than 
the quantity. The farmer’s outdoor life gives 
him a vigorous appetite, and not enough re_ 
straint is exercised against an excess. His 
table drinks, too (which may be classed as 
part of his food,) are also objectionable, be- 
ing very generally strong tea and coffee. 
The drink failing is particularly prevalent 
among the females. When a person regards 





strong tea or coffee as an absolute necessity 
for a meal, it is, in itself, a bad sign. An 
appetite for an unhealthy stimulus is fastened 
on the stomach, and the path to disease is 
short and easy. Nature’s simplicity is gone, 
and in its place are nervousness, changing — 
moods, and a tendency to enjoy other stimu- 
lants, such as the most highly seasoned foods 
and condiments, and, not infrequently, intox- 
icating drinks. Children are brought up to 
tea and coffee, and the whole range of condi- 
ments, along with-pie and cake to any extent, 
and their tender stomachs are disorganized 
at an early age. ‘Then when a dangerous 
disease sets in—dyspepsia, heart-burn, fre- 
quent colic, flatulency, nausea, ete., the child 
is ‘* weakly, ” unable to work, and an early 
death is regarded as ‘‘an inscrutable dispen- 
sation of an all-wise Providence.” There 
are thousands today half broken-down, pre- 
maturely old, complaining that ‘‘ food does 
them no good, ” or that it ‘‘ distresses them,” 
and who are running after the doctor, or 
swallowing quack medicines, who could yet 
be cured by a proper system of diet. Some, 
it is true, are too far gone, and yet hardly 
one in a thousand will listen with patience to 
a kind remonstrance against his bad habits. 
—Rurail New Yorker. 

eer Wier 


EDUCATION. 


TRUE 


GRANVILLE TEMPLE SPROAT. 


THe collective end of human life, 
and of all education is the attainment of 
the good, the use of the true, and the 
fruition of the beautiful. regarding these 
as manifestations of divine being,- —rev- 
elatory symbols of God. These alone, 
sought in the ways of right, and 
crowned, at their goals, with the pre- 
rogatives of power, can make us really 
noble and blessed. Truth, good, and 
beauty are the divine philters, given by 
the infinite Lover to souls masquerading 
here in the flesh, to make them love 
Him. ‘The effect of these potions is 
sanity, serenity, incorruptible blessed- 
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ness. We then begin clearly to see that 
all outward things are but masks, and 
forms, which serve as symbols to convey 
to our intelligence and affection commu- 
nications of power, wisdom, and love, 
from the infinite One. All that appears 
to sense is the speech of God; all that 
is; to spirit, is the meaning of that 
speech. 

But to earn by toil, to receive by 
grace any valuable boon, it is a prelim- 
* inary necessity that we become person- 
ally conscious of our want of it. As 
soon as we begin to feel sharply our de- 
fects, and covet the possible supply, the 
path of progressive attainment opens 
before us, and our energies are strong 
to their appointed tasks. A story is 
told of an Eastern king who had a love- 
ly daughter, idolized by him, but blind 
from her birth. She had grown up to 
maidenhood, and been kept sedulously 
ignorant of her great misfortune. One 
day, an old sage came to the court, who 
promised the king that he would give 
his child her sight. But he declared it 
to be indispensable that she should first 
become conscious of her blindness, that 
she might intelligently co-operate in the 
needful process. The king sought to 
prepare her. ‘*My child” he said, 
**you know that your feet are to walk 
with; your hands to touch with; your 
ears ‘o hear with; your nose to smell 
with ; your tongue to taste with; but 
others can also see, while you are 
blind.” ‘Blind, father,” she a-ked, 
in wouder; ‘‘what is that?” ‘My 
child,” he added, ‘‘ what do you think 
your eyes were made for?” ‘* Oh,” 
she replied, ‘* when my heart is full, the 
tears always come into my eyes; and 
that I suppose is what they are for.” 
With the tenderest painstaking, the king 





and the sage succeeded in awakening in 
her the consciousness of her defect ; 
and at length, to her unspeakable aston- 
ishment and delight, vision was given 
her. 

This principle holds true for all the 
multitudes of the world. While the 
vain, the proud, the insensible, impov- 
erished and blinded by their incompetent 
self-sufficiency, remain unblessed, the 
modest seekers, and suppliants, who 
clearly feel their own deficiencies, are 
enriched, more and more, with the 
choicest blessings of heaven. The de- 
vout comrade of nature, and lover of 
men, whose heart and imagination have 
been touched by a mystic feeling of the 
Infinite, hungers and thirsts after God, 
weeps iu solitude over his inner poverty 
and loneliness, seeks for God through 
long years of darkness and sorrow, and 
finally, reaches that experience of the 
divine fellowship, whose peace is deeper 
than plummet of thought ever sounded, 
whose bliss is higher than hint. of lan- 
guage can reach. This condition opens 
to us all the heights and depths of im- 
mensity and eternity. It is the sole key 
to those transcendent marvels of experi- 
ence, of which such strange hints glimpse 
vut at us, in the w-itings of the Mystics. 
For the human soul is a centre of being 
which opens, outwardly, into the illim- 
itableness of the material creation, and 
inwardly, into the spiritual boundless- 
ness of God. But, to become what we 
are meant to be, to grasp the noblest 
possibilities of our state and lot, and 
mae them real, in living fruition, we 
must emancipate our spiritual faculties 
from every enslavement of hatred, every 
constriction of dead habit, every fetter 
of fear and live in this universe of God, 
as fresh observers and worshipers. 
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The first lesson to be learned, in 
reaching this conclusion, is docility. 
A vital and watchful docility is the one 
virtue for every pupil in the school of 
life, preliminary to all the other virtues. 
It is the highroad of advancement 
towards every perfection. The difficulty 
of acquiring and keeping this spirit, the 
precious fruits it yields, and the fatal 
penalties of its failure, constitute a les- 
son, in its whole extent not one man out 
of wu million appreciates. low many 
painters, singers, preachers, writers, 
there are, whose productions at fifty or 
sixty, are no better than they were at 
thirty or forty. It cannot be that they 
had so early reached perfection. And 
how many gifted, ambitious persons 
there are, whose one fatal fault is, un- 
willingness to take what they feel to be 
the humiliating attitude of docility be- 
fore others, and learn from them what 
they need. 

There is a story among the Hebraic 
traditions—a little ethical apologue— 


about one Peter, a poor ignorant team- 
ster, who, dissatisfied with his hard life 
of ‘drudgery, prayed that he might be 
allowed the comfort of a walk in Para- 


dise. An angel appeared, and offered 
to grant his wish, if he would promise 
to study with docility whatever he saw 
there, ‘and to utter no criticism or cen- 
sure ! 

Accepting the terms, he joyfully ac- 
companied his guide. The first thing 
he noticed was that the houses of the 
inhabitants were made of transparent 
gems. ‘*Why,” he exclaimed, ‘this 
is a great defect ; there can be no pri- 
vacy; you are all exposed to public 
gaze.” The angel, with a slight frown 
and a warning finger, replied, ‘‘ They 
who are free from sin and guile, need 





no concealment. The glory of God is 
rather in exhibiting, than in hiding.” 
(To BE CONTINUED. ) 


From the Youth’s 
Bible Class. 











THE PRODIGAL SON. 
| Luke xv. 

Amone the many parables which Jesus 
spoke to the multitudes who thronged to hear 
his beautiful sermons, is the following :—A 
certain man had two sons, the younger of 
whom one day asked his father to divide his 
property and give to him. his share, as he 
wished to travel. The father complied with 
his request, though with many misgivings, 
and the son departed with brilliant prospects 
in view. While his money lasted, he was 
surrounded with friends, but being of an ex- 
travagant nature, his property was soomgone 
and with it these new acquaintances. Just 
at this time, a terrible famine arose in the 
land, and being left entirely friendless, he 
had no means of support. Hungry, weary, 
forsaken, the poor outcast reviewed his im- 
prudent course, and though he knew his 
present condition was the consequence of a 
false step, he was still too proud to return 
and ask forgiveness. He determined to find 
a situation, and work for a living; but he 
was thwarted in this plan, for like many oth- 
ers equally destitute, he failed to find an 
opening into business. What should he do? 
At last, he applied to one of the citizens 
there, but was coolly told he had servants 
sufficient. On after thought, however, he 
said, ‘‘You may go into my fields and care 
for the swine I am raising. ” 

The young man thought it all over. 
Brought up in luxury, every want supplied 
by the kindness of a fond father, must he 
now come to this? In the strength and pride 
of young manhood, must he stoop to this 
menial service? It was either accept or per- 
ish, and almost desperate, he agreed to serve 
the man. Slowly and sadly he went into the 
fields, almost stricken with remorse and dis- 
grace. He thought longingly of the home of 
his childhood, of the blessings which he had 
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shared within its sacred precincts, and ‘then 
he wondered if his father would recognize 
him, should he see him in this miserable con- 
dition. How he had blighted the hopes of 
his kind parent, and what a poor return he 
had made for the tenderness which had 
guarded his childhood and the paternal love 
which had blessed his youth! What a terri- 
ble mistake he had made! But could he not 
now atone for the sin? Thoroughly repent- 
ant and humble, he wept bitterly, for it was 
not without a struggle, that the wanderer de- 
cided to return to his father, confess his 
transgression and pray to be torgiven. With 
lightened steps he took his homeward jour- 
ney, and it was with a grateful heart that he 
came in sight of the home he had deserted 
but a few short weeks before, yet how much 
had transpired in that time! His father’s love 
had not diminished during the absence of his 
son, but he had worried and prayed and suf- 
fered over his wayward boy. He had been 
longing for his return for many days, and the 
watchful eye of the good old man saw the 
prodigal when he was still far from the house. 
Hastily catching up his hat, he hurried out, 
and in a few moments, father and son were 
again united. How sweet to the paternal ear 
was the humble confession of his child. His 
soul warmed with compassion, and upon 
reaching home, he clothed him with the best 
his house afforded. His joy knew no bounds. 
His son had returned, and he intended to 
make him feel that he was still in his father’s 
blessing. The servants were commanded to 
spread a sumptuous feast. ‘‘Spare no pains 
to make the best,” the father said, and ina 
few hours the guests were seated toa meal 
which would have suited even an epicure; 
then imagine how luscious to the eyes of the 
famished boy! Music, dancing and every 
other possible enjoyment were included, and 
arrangements were made for a very pleasant 
entertainment. The elder son, who had been 
away during the day, heard the music before 
he reached the house, and he called one of 
the servants and asked what was going on. 
On being told of the return of his brother, 
he was angry and refused to join the merry- 
makers. The father then came out and en- 
treated him to unite in the feast; but he said, 
‘*T have served you all these years unmur- 
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muringly; I have never willfully displeased 
you, and yet, with all my faithfulness, you 
never ,provided an entertainment for my 
friends, and never rewarded me with a tangi- 
ble proof of your affection. But when my 
brother returns, he who has spent so much 
of your property and disgraced your name, 
you have displayed the best to welcome him. 
I consider it very unjust that you should 
treat him so much better than me.” How 
Christ-like the gentle reproof of the father! 
‘*My boy has wandered and retarned, was 
dead and is alive again, lost and is now found! 
Is not this sufficient cause for great rejcicing? 
Ah, my son, learn to subdue the jealousy of 
the heart, and remember ‘ There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth.’” Jessie Evans. 
Canterbury, N. H. 


«@> snieieiaitin’ 


Pircuinc TOWARDS Sovom.—The Chris- 
tian man who sacrifices principle to interest, 
and who makes the law of the Lord a varia- 
ble thing, is pitching his tent towards Sodom. 
A gentleman, an officer of the church, some 
years since opened a hotel in a country vil- 
lage. He did it to support his family, and it 
was right; but then, to secure custom, he 
departed from Christian principles, and kept 
an open bar. Ina few years he died, leav- 
ing a widow and several sons. The hotel 
was kept up, and his sons attended at the 
bar. The sons of that man all became 
drunkards, they squandered his property, 
and his widow is now sustained by the benev- 
olence of the church. He was a. good 
man, but he pitched his tent towards Sodom. 
—Christian Advance. 
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TRANSIENT AND ABIDING. 


Tue brilliant flowers will pass away, 
And singing birds not always stay 
To cheer us on our Jonely way, 

If such we have; 
But truth of virtue in the life, 
Whate’er the change or outward strife, 
Is inward joy, with pleasures rife, 


Farth’s failures cannot move.—M. W 
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SWEET HOME. 





My weary heart hath founda resting place, My feet nolon- ger roam, 
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For in the blessedness of perfect love I've home sweet home. 
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come. O happy thought! The hope of life fulfiil’’, Ina home sweet home. 
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IF WE KNEW. 

Ivy we knew, when walking thoughtless 
In the noisy, crowded way, 

That some pearl of wondrous whiteness 
Close beside our pathway lay, 

We would pause where now we hasten, 
We would often look around, 

Lest our careless feet should trample 
Some rare jewel to the ground. 


If we knew what forms were fainting 
_ For the shade that we should fling ; 

If we knew what lips are parching 
For the water we could bring, 

We would haste with eager footsteps, 
We would work with willing hands, 

Bearing cups of cooling water, 
Planting rows of shading palms. 

If we knew, when friends around us 
Closely press to say good-by, 

Which among the lips that kissed us 
First would ’neath the daisies lie, 

We would clasp our arms around them, 
Looking on them through our tears ; 

Tender words of love eternal 
We would whisper in their ears. 

If we knew what lives are darkened 
By some thoughtless word of ours, 

Which had ever lain among them 
Like the frost amcng tbe flowers ; 

Oh, with what sincere repentings, 
With what anguish of regret, 

While our eyes were overflowing, 
We would cry, ‘‘ Forgive! forget!” 


If we knew! Alas! and do we 
Ever care or seek to know 
Whether bitter herbs or roses 
In our neighbor’s garden grow? 
God forgive us! lest hereafter 
Our bearts break to hear Him say : 
“Careless ehild, I never knew you, 
From my presence flee away. ” 
—Christian World. 


— or - 
WORDS OF CHEER. 


JESSIE 8. WHITE. 


Ver the purpose of thy life 
Speak in all thy words and deeds ; 
Be thou foremost in the place 





Where men strike for human needs ; 
Love thou truth with all thy might, 
It will set thy footsteps right. 
When thou seest fetter marks ; 

Where sin’s iron bands have been, 
Be thou first to oil the wounds 

Of thy suffering tellow-men ; 
Pass not on the other side 
In thy scornful human pride. 


Oh, be first to strike down wrong 
‘When it lifts its serpent tongue ; 
Oh, be first with healing words 
For the heart with anguish wrung; 
Always brave to do and dare— 
Never slow to soothe despair! 


Be thou last to leave the scene, 

Ere the battle field is won; 
Though thine armor may be scarred, 
Valiant deeds may yet be done— 

While there’s life to do and dare, 
Never yield thee to despair.— Truth. 
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FAITH AND WORKS. 





No answer comes to those that pray, 
And idly stand 

And wait for stones to roll away 
At God’s command. 

He will not break the binding cords 
Upon us laid 

If we depend on pleading words, 
And do not aid. 


When hands are idle, words are vain 
To move the stone; 
An aiding angel would disdain 
To work alone. 
But he who prayeth, and is strong 
In faith and deed, 
And toileth earnestly, ere long 
He will succeed.—J. C. Rockwell. 
—In San Franciscan. 
; ae we 
“Tue best thing to give your enemy, is 
forgiveness; to your opponent, tolerance ; to 
a true Christian friend, your confidence and 
heart's love; to your child, a good example; 
to a superior, deference; to your mother, 
conduct that will make her proud of you; to 
yourself, respect; tc all men, charity. ” 
—Selected. 
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RULES FOR WRITERS. 


1. Be brief. This is the age of telegraphs 
and stenography. 


2. Be pointed. Don’t write all round a 
subject without hitting it. 


8. State facts, but don’t stop to moralize. 
It’s drowsy business. Let the reader do his 
own dreaming. 


4. Eschew prefaces. Plunge at once into 
your subject, like a swimmer in cold water. 


5. If you have written a sentence that 
you think particularly fine, draw your pen 
through it. A pet child is always the worst 
in the family. 

6. Condense. Make sure that you really 
have an idea, and then record it in the slort- 
est possible terms. We want thoughts in 
their quintessence. 


7. When your article is complete, strike 
out nine-tenths of the adjectives. The 
English is a strong language, but won’t bear 
too much ‘‘ reducing. ” 


8. Avoid all high-flown language. The 
plainest Anglo-Saxon words are the best. 
Never use stilts when kegs will do as well. 


9. Make your sentences short. Every pe- 
riod is amile stone, at which the reader 
may, halt, and rest himself. 


10. Write legibly. Don’t let your manu 
script look like the tracks of a spider half 
drowned in ink. We shan’t mistake any 
one for a genius, though he writes as crab- 
bedly as Napoleon. 


11. Always have a heading for your arti- 
cles; and if you wish to rebuke a vice, or 
an error, mention its name, and don’t whip 
all around a stump, without bringing your 
whip-lash directly upon the object of your 
article. — Selected. 


a> 
or 


REMINISCENCES, 


HARRIET SHEPARD. 





As the wounded oyster lines his shell with 
pearl, so wouldI by gentle affection make 
the places where I dwell more pure and white. 

When we no longer have something to do 
or bear, we cease to grow; then why do we 





repine at the inevitable ills of life,-or crave 
compassion when we suffer? It has been said, 
** Dews of night are diamonds at morn, so the 
tears we weep hear may be pearls in heaven; 
and we have little cause to mourn over the 
wreck of hopes, when it opens the heart to a 
brighter sunshine, whose warm light melts its 
ice to running streams, and cover its crags 
and cliffs with blossoms, and plants along its 
rough ways trees whose fruits are for the 
healing of the nations.” 

The leading spirits of all time who have 
enlightened the world by their brilliant ac- 
quirements, had embarrassments to overcome, 
obstacles and perplexities to remove and only 
as they regulated their efforts by intellectual 
strength did they gain knowledge virtue or 
power. One of our ancestral poets had for 
his proverb ‘‘The resolute fortune favors. ” 

An American divine says, ‘‘In great and 
good pursuits, it is honorable, it is right, to 
use that kind of omnipotence which says I 
will and the work isdone.” Poverty is truly 
the cradle of genius, man obtains no excel- 
lence without labor. As has been said ofthe 
New York Institute for the Blind, may it be 
said of other Christian Institutions; that it 
seems to be a paradise, where purity dwells; 
peace and content rule all hearts, and love is 
their guardian angel. 

North Union. Ohio. 


—_+~ 
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WEBSTER’S ADVICE. 


Daniet Webster, about three years before 
his death, wrote the following good advice to 
his grandson: ‘‘ You cannot learn without 


your own effurts. All the teachers in the world 
cannot make a scholarof you if you do not 


apply yourself with all your might. Be of 
good character and behavior, a boy of strict 
truth and honor and conscience in all things. 
‘Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.’ God has given you a mind and facul- 
ties, and He will surely call you to account. 
‘ Honor and obey your parents ; be patient un- 
der restraint ; look forward constantly to your 
approaching manhood; and put off every day 
all that is frivolous and childish. ’” 

— Selected. 





~~ 
or 





Make haste slowly. 
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Books and Papers. 





Ganon Farrar’s New Book. 

A FEw wecks ago, when CANON FARRAR was in 
this country, tens of thousands of people paid as 
much as one dollar each to hear a single lecture de- 
livered by him, and were well pleased with what 
they got fortheir money. Several of the most im- 
portant of those lectures and addresses with other 
papers are now published by Joun B. ALDEN, of 
New York, and can now be had in a very handsome 
cloth bound volume, for the price of 40 cents. Some 
of the lectures are also published separately in his 
Elzevir Library, in which form the lecture on Dante 
sells for 8 cents; on Temperance, 2 cents; on Ideals 
of Nations, 2 cents; Thoughts on America, 3 cents. 
The millions of intelligent people who admire Can- 
on FarraR and who were not able to hear him lec- 
ture, will be delighted to find his brilliant, scholarly 
and eloquent thoughts placed in this handsome form 
within their reach. The pubdlisher’s illustrated cata- 
logue, 132 pages, is sent toany address on receipt of 
4 cents; or condensed catalogue free. Jonn B. AL- 
DEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


Tue Pansy for May has a beautiful story,‘ Dili- 
gent in Business” and tells how the father and 
mother impressed the valuable lesson upon the 
mind of their son. 

In the Alphabet of great men we have the story 
of the good Quaker, William Penn All the children 
will want to read about him. Anu then we have a 
story that tells us of a good woman, Mary Russell 
Mitford. Two valuable lessons for the memories of 
the little folks. The May number is filled with good 
stories and beautiful illustrations. D. L. Lothrop 
& Co. Boston, Mass. $1.00 a year. 


Witchcraft, Planchette and Spiritualism, is the ti- 
tle of a work recently issued by the firm of Fowler 
& Wells Co. It isa trinity of wonders and will be 
read with a great deal of interest. The history of 

* the Salem:Witchcraft should be thoroughly studied 
that we may learn to defend ourselves against every 
such wave of ignorance and superstition that may 
pass over the land. 

The illustration of Planchette is amusing. 
and be able to write your own experience 

The article on Spiritualism is by Mrs Havniet 
Beecher Stowe. It is worthy of a careful perusal, 
and many who read it will be made better. 


Heratp oF HeattH. May, Contents: How to 
strengthen the Memory; Improvement in men’s 
vests; The Sun Healing Movement; Studies in Hy- 
giene for Women; Tea and Coffee, etc., ete. M.L. 
Holbrook, 13 & 15 Laight St. N.Y. $1a year. 


Tne PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for May, 1886, 
will prove especially interesting to that large and in- 
creasing denomination, “‘ The Disciples of Christ,” 
as it presents an excellent portrait of the Rev. Rob- 
ert Graham, with a very full and interesting sketch 
of his life and work. “ Familiar talks with our 
Young Readers, ” (No. 5) is a rich instalment of a 
series which grows in interest and spirit with each 
month. ‘ The Constitutional basis of Character,” 
isan able paper. ‘ Backs and Characters,” illus. 
trated, is very amusing and the reader is sure to 
recognize every person therein described. “The 
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New Cardinal,” “Faith and Science,” “Shams, ” 
“Notes from a Teacher’s Diary,” and “ A Plea for 
Women,” are all interesting. Chapter II. of “ [is 
Weakness and her Fault,” finds the young people 
housekeeping. “ Principles of Heredity,” is one of 
Prof. Sizer’s vigorous and logical articles. ‘Notes 
on Science and Industry,” presents much carefully 
selected information. The editorials are as always 
brief and pithy. ‘ Beggars Alike, ” ‘*Wood Violets” 
“Who is this? ;” sustains the reputation of the Jour- 
NAL’s preference for quaint poems. ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents, ” will surely suit everybody, difficult 
as itis to please him. Price only 20c. or $2 a year. 

Address, Fow.er & WELLS Co., Publishers, 

753 Broadway, N. Y. 


> - 
KIND WORDS. 


Enfield, Dec. 1885. 

Evver H. C. Bunn :—Please find enclosed 
my subscription for ‘*‘ Manifesto” for ensuing 
year; and accept from me a few ‘Kind 
Words” relative to this excellent and instruc- 
tive publication. To the members of your 
Community, it should be, and doubtless is, 
invaluable; to the steadfast and true for its 
tender words of encouragement from those 
who have followed long and faithfully the 
leadings of the Master: to the weak and fal- 
tering footsteps of the young in faith, the 
blessed assurance that ‘‘ He will keep in per- 
fect peace they whose minds are stayed on 
Him.” S. S. Sullivan. 


has procured compulsory temperance teach- 
ing in fourteen States of the Union —Chris- 
tian Home. 
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Rachel Sampson, Apr. 22, 1886, at First 
Family, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. Born Jan. 20, 
1804 in Marshfield, Mass. She came among 
the Believers, April 1814. 

I think our sister is known among us as a 
true Christian, in the highest sense of the 
term. She was remarkably patient, kind, 
forgiving, ifdustrious and fully consecrated 
to ourcause. The loss of such is deeply felt 
although age may blanch the locks, and 
wrinkle the placid brow. A. D. 


Roxanna Dutton, Apr. 27, 1886, at Church 
Canterbury, N. H. Age 63 yrs. and 5 days. 





